CHAPTER Xn
THE TEACHER
Former estimates IN a speech delivered in the year 1828,
of the teacher Lord Brougham, a powerful though erratic
educational leader in his day, made the
statement, often repeated since; "Let the soldier be abroad if
he will; he can do nothing in this age. There is another
personage abroad. The schoolmaster is abroad; and I trust
to him, armed with his primer, against the soldier in full
military array." Lord Brougham was both right and wrong.
The hundred years and more which have elapsed since these
words were spoken have provided plenty of work for the
soldier, and plenty also for the schoolmaster, who, by the way,
no longer relies upon his primer, any more than the soldier
relies upon his blunderbuss. In Brougham's time, a competent
teacher was a rare bird; a century later there could hardly have
been fewer than a quarter of a million qualified teachers in
England alone. During the period of this remarkable growth
of his kind, the teacher had to endure many hard knocks. Even
so stout a reformer as William Cobbett, writing at the time
when the first tiny grant of public money was made for the
purpose of building schools, expressed his disbelief in this new
ardour for education, partly on the ground that its extension
would merely increase the number of "that new race of
idlers," schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. Later on, Dickens
satirized schoolmasters, sometimes mercilessly and unde-
servedly, although his Jescriptions of Bradley Headstone and
Miss Peecher probably convey an excellent picture of the mid-
Victorian school-teacher, as turned out by the normal schools
at that time.1 And a more recent and an equally relentless
1 Our Mutual Friend (1864).
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